FOREWORD
I have read the little book entitled British Policy Towards
Sindh by Mr. P. N. Khera with great interest. Mr. Khera
has retained his interest in historical research after his
graduation from the Punjab University, and has chosen a
subject which is bound to arouse considerable interest.
Mr. Khera has thrown new light on Ranjit Singh's relations
with Sindh. I am inclined to agree with him in the view that,
but for the intervention of the British, Ranjit Singh would
have invaded Sindh and probably annexed it.
Mr. Khera's treatment of a highly controversial subject is
essentially judicious and temperate and his analysis of the
treaties contracted by the British Government with the Amirs
of Sindh is marked by a spirit of powerful moderation and sane
criticism.
Chapter IV deals with the annexation of the " Sick Man of
India " and discusses the justice or otherwise of the conquest
of that country. The subject bristles with difficulties, and
the personality of Sir Charles Napier assumes gargantuan
proportions after his tempestuous arrival in the valley. Sir
Charles was a curious blend of the conquistador and the
knight-errant, but in the subjugation of Sindh it was the
former element that predominated and submerged the
latter. Sir Charles argued that he had not come to Sindh to
carry on a wordy polemic with the Amirs as to the equity of
the treaties which the Amirs had previously signed with the
British Government. This was not the function of the
Commander-in-Chief; it was the concern of the Governor-
General. He went to Sindh to carry out his orders and this he
did with a thoroughness that destroyed all the vestiges of the
Amirs5 rule in Sindh. Morally, of course, the annexation was
not justified, and Outram's magnanimous and chivalrous
protest still rings in our ears. Sir Charles himself sheepishly
admitted that it was a < piece of rascality5.
On the side of the British Government it may be urged
with a certain amount of justification that the Amirs of Sindh